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FIRS V STEPS. — Bonnat. 



it with figures. One of these pictures is called "A Beggar in 
Catania," the capital of Sicily, where Mr. Schauer passed a winter. 
A blind, ragged beggar sits upon the steps of the great cathe- 
dral of that city, asking alms. A gorgeous procession of well- 
fed priests, clad in gold-cmbroidercd robes, bearing a solid silver 
image of the Virgin, and richly emblazoned banners, winds its 
way between the rows of majestic pillars, the head of it lost in 
the distance amid the thick clouds of incense-smoke. Not a 
penny falls into the outstretched hand of the wan and suffering 
beggar ; but a constant stream pours into a richly decorated 
box hard by, bearing the legend, " Peter's pence ! " 

Other works of note, by this artist, are a study of " Shylock in 
the Court of Justice," and an allegorical cartoon, in honor of the 
German artist, Alfred Rethel, the celebrated illustrator of the 



" Dance of Death," and the painter of the four historical frescoes 
from the history of Charlemagne, in the City Hall of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his native city. It will be remembered that Rethel 
became insane in 1852, and died at Diisseldorf in 1850. 

— Fuller-Walker, M.D. 



STILL LIFE. 

No good reason now exists why American artists may not 
become as fine painters of still-life pictures as the French, Ger- 
man and English. Certainly, the flora and fauna of this country 
is as rich as that of any other ; while our fruits are as numerous 
and beautiful. If, heretofore, we have lacked those objects of 
virtu so essential for a certain class of still-life pictures, such 
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is no longer the case, as 
a visit to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, or the re- 
cent Loan Exhibition in 
aid of the Society of 
Decorative Art, both in 
New York, amply dem- 
onstrates. The taste 
for bric-a-brac, fine por- J 
celain, gold, silver, and 
glass vessels, has re- 
cently been remarkably 
developed in this coun- 
try, and many gentle- 
men now possess fine 
collections. Even art- 
ists are beginning to 
gather objects of art, 
since they prove to be 
indispensable accesso- 
ries in many pictures. 
The representation of 
still life which is given 
herewith illustrates how 
great are the possibil- 
ities in this branch of 
art. The painter has 
artistically combined 
flowers, game — the deer, 
a hare, grouse, duck, 
etc. — objects of art such as 
placques and vases, with a 
buffet. As if to add to the 
stillness of the picture, a sleep- 
ing cat has been introduced ! 
The opportunities for drawing 
and color in a work of this nature, 
are almost illimitable, and will re- 
quire the exercise of the highest 
skill on the part of the artist. At 
the Universal Exposition, held in 
Paris in 1867, the American art gal- 
lery was deficient in pictures of still 
life, fruits and flowers ; and the same 
may be said of the Exposition of to-day. 
The majority of our painters, said the 
United States Commissioner in 1 867, 
are landscape artists, and such they must 
probably long remain. Whatever the rea- 
son may be, our artists do not take kindly 
to still-life pictures. It is true, Mr. George C. Lambdin 
paints roses, and Mr. George H. Hall, fruit ; while a number 
of women attempt to paint flowers, and bits of still life, one 
of the most successful being Miss L. Whitcomb. The late 
John A. Howes painted at least one fine still-life picture, called 
" Quarant Ore," being a high altar at a Catholic church, and 
showing the ecclesiological knowledge of the artist in the truth- 
fulness of the details, while the color was rich, flowing and lu- 
minous. Now and then an artist, as Mr. Frank Waller, or 
Mr. D. Maitland Armstrong, paints a corner of a studio, or a 
quaint fire-place, the mantel set with objects of art, porcelain, 
etc. Yet no American woman paints flowers like Teresa Hegg, 
who revels in the flora of Switzerland ; and no American gen- 
tleman attempts such objects of art as Blaise Desgoffe, or such 
superb flower-pieces as J. Robie. Here is a large field for our 
artists waiting to be cultivated. 

Among the most marvelous paintings of still life, in the 
French Exhibition for 1867, were five pictures by Desgoffe, two 
of which belonged to the empress. In one of them was an 
ewer, silver-gilt (style of the sixteenth "century) ; a Christ in 
bloodstone ; a bust of the Virgin in rock crystal ; a door-knocker ; 
a statuette in box-wood, made by Jean de Bologne ; an enameled 
vase, etc., grouped together with consummate skill, and painted 
with Rembrandtish effect. For drawing, management of light 
and shade, minute manipulation, delicacy and accuracy, these 
pictures were unexcelled. The works of this artist are much 
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sought after in New York. His u Objects of Art formerly 
belonging to Maria Antoinette," was in the Goupil Gal- 
lery a couple of years ago ; Mr. Parke Godwin has one 
of his still-life pictures in his collection ; and so, too, have 
Messrs. Edwin Matthews, Charles Stewart Smith, J. Abner 
Harper, and Jordan L. Mott. The gallery of William H. 
Webb, sold in March, 1876, contained a fine example by 
this artist. Mr. Harper's picture is called " Objects from 
the Louvre." A very pleasing picture, one eminently in- 
teresting to Americans, could be made of the objects of 
art once belonging to Washington, as shown at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, among which we recollect a pair of rare 
and valuable vases of old Worcester pottery. The late Daniel 
Webster left much in the shape of bric-a-brac and quaintly 
carved furniture, which should delight the eye of an artist. 
Even so plain and unartistic a man as the late Horace Greeley 
possessed quite a collection of objects of art ; while Charles 
Sumner took special delight in gathering them. The late William 
Cullen Bryant owned many interesting art objects, quite enough 
for a fine picture. Many of the Knickerbocker and wealthy fam- 
ilies of New York possess articles of virtu as interesting as those 
belonging to any of the queens of France. Our Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Arts, with its Cesnola collection, taken from 
the Temple of Venus and Cypriote Tombs, supposed to be 
2,500 years old, is rich in jewelry, silver, bronze, glass and 
earthen utensils; intagli ; terra cottas ; busts; vases; candela- 
bra, lamps, etc. What better material can any artist wish, out 
of which to arrange a still-life picture of objects of art ? 



JEHAN GEORGES VIBERT. 

AT the Universal Exposition, now being held in Paris, the 
pictures by J. G. Vibert hang in the small room with Gerome's. 
Among them are his portrait of M. Coquelin, so exquisite in 
painting and marvelous in its fine comedy ; " Le Depart des 
Maires, Espagne," " La Serenade," " La Cigale et la Fourmi," be- 
sides others, and a new one, never before exhibited, "Une Vente 
Mobiliere." This is a very picturesque composition representing 
all the humors of a sale which takes place in an old court-yard, 






